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PRESIDENTIAL, ADDRESS 
WHEN LAURIER MET ONTARIO 
By FRED LANDON, F.R.S.C. 


(G2 EN ARIES provide appropriate occasions for comment upon 
the careers of those whose birth or death is thus recalled. The 
year 1941 has this association with one of the chief political figures of 
our history, Wilfrid Laurier, born in 1841. It also marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Sir John Macdonald with whom Laurier 
is so often compared or contrasted. It is not here the purpose to 
measure either of these men by the stature or achievements of the 
other. Only in a limited way were they contemporaries and for but 
a brief period were they actual rivals for political power. Wilfrid 
Laurier was but three years old when Macdonald was first elected 
to the Parliament of Canada. He was but twenty-six when Con- 
federation was achieved and his attitude towards that political 
question had been, if anything, somewhat critical, though, once 
accomplished, he accepted the established fact. Macdonald, on the 
other hand, was probably the most influential figure in the Con- 
federation movement and he had spent almost seven years as Prime 
Minister shaping the form of the new Dominion before the young 
French-Canadian member entered the House of Commons. 

Even then, there was little contact between the two men until 
more than a decade had passed. In the closing days of the Mackenzie 
régime Laurier’s talents were officially recognized by elevation to a 
minor Cabinet post but the gratification which this would ordinarily 
have brought was lessened by his defeat in the subsequent by-election. 
After 1878, with the Quebec Liberal group reduced to a score, and 
with Dorion gone to the bench, Laurier’s position as first lieutenant 
from his native province was unquestioned, but to his contemporaries 
he seemed too finely cast for the rough and tumble of political warfare 
and there were few indeed who saw in him the qualities required in 
a party leader. In his earlier years in Parliament he was to be found 
more frequently in the library than in the usual gathering places of 
members. and only occasionally did he take part in the debates. It 
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was not until the Riel uprising troubled the country and the issues 
which it raised came to the floor of Parliament that the latent powers 
of the man were revealed. The speech which he delivered in June, 
1885, in support of Blake’s motion of censure upon the government, 
was commented upon for its eloquence and sound reasoning. Longer 
remembered, however, was a single sentence from a speech made on 
the occasion of the Champ de Mars demonstration in Montreal 
following Riel’s execution. ‘‘Had I been born on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan,’ he was reported as saying, “‘I would myself have 
shouldered a musket to fight against the neglect of governments and 
the shameless greed of speculators.’’ For many years this ‘‘musket 
speech,’’ as it came to be called, was to be thrown up against him, 
and during the decade after 1885 it may properly be said to have 
been kept in standing type in opposing party newspaper offices, 
ready for instant use. 

To a generation which has come later upon the scene it is difficult 
to realize the degree of political bitterness which marked the years 
1885-6 while the Riel issue was constantly to the front. Out of it 
emerged other sectarian and racial questions that plagued the country 
for more than a decade. The Riel debates served, however, to bring 
to the front two men who were destined to have large part in its 
affairs, Wilfrid Laurier from Quebec and John S. D. Thompson from 
Nova Scotia. Of all who participated in the parliamentary debate 
of 1886 the speeches of these two men are best remembered. That 
of Laurier brought from a political opponent, the Honourable Thomas 
White, this tribute: “. . . although I differ from him altogether... , 
I as a Canadian am justly proud, because I think it is a matter of 
common pride to us that any public man in Canada can make on 
the floor of parliament such a speech as we listened to last night.’’ 
Blake declared it to be ‘‘the finest parliamentary speech ever pro- 
nounced in the Parliament of Canada since Confederation.”’ 

The federal election of 1887, following the stormy session of 1886, 
brought a challenge to Laurier to say on the public platform what 
he had said on the floor of Parliament. Accepting the challenge he 
addressed five meetings during December, 1886, opening his tour at 
Toronto and continuing at London, Windsor, Chatham, and Peter- 
borough. Reports of the speeches which he delivered may be found 
in the leading newspapers of the time. The Toronto gathering, held 
in the Horticultural Pavilion, drew so great an attendance that 
many, unable to enter the building, climbed on the roof and listened 
through opened upper windows. O. D. Skelton is of the opinion that 
Laurier’s speech on this occasion was not as successful as some he 
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had previously made: ‘‘A theory, none too well founded, that an 
Anglo-Saxon audience preferred cold logic to moving eloquence, led 
him to make long citations from state documents which lessened his 
effectiveness.’’! 

At London there was open hostility. A day or two before the 
meeting the Young Conservative Club published a resolution con- 
demning the Young Liberals for daring to invite ‘‘the rebel Laurier’’ 
to address the electors of London, and on the day of his visit the 
city was flooded with a fly-sheet, insulting in its wording and suggest- 
ing violence. Laurier’s appearance upon the platform was greeted 
with cheers from his friends mingled with hisses, groans, and cat- 
calls from opposing groups assembled in certain sections of the hall. 
The Globe's correspondent in London reported: ‘‘Without exaggeration 
it can be said that no incident in this city’s political history ever 
aroused such intense interest and excitement as that caused by the 
visit here today of Hon. Wilfrid Laurier.”’ 

Amusing, even if sarcastic, reminders of the ‘‘musket speech”’ are 
recorded in connection with the meetings. At Windsor, where the 
meeting was held in a theatre, a large wooden musket, suitably 
labelled, was dropped from the flies off stage. At Peterborough a 
parcel addressed to Laurier was on the table when he arose to speak. 
He opened it before the audience and produced a small wooden gun, 
again appropriately labelled. There was some hostility shown at 
Peterborough, where he addressed a second meeting in the French 
language, but it did not compare with the venom shown at London. 

Such was Laurier’s introduction to the people of Ontario. The 
Globe spoke of it as a triumphal tour but there were some who thought 
otherwise. In any case the French-Canadian visitor had successfully 
indicated the position of his compatriots without departing from the 


10, D. Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (2 vols., Toronto, 1921), 
vol. I, p. 328. 

2Grand Rally, Monday, 138th December, 1886, at the Grand Opera House, 
London, Ont. Laurier, the traitor, the rebel; Laurier, the man who rejoices in the 
death of Canada’s Volunteers; Laurier, the man who rejoices in the death of London’s 
brave citizen, who, on the first signal of danger, went forth to his death to defend 
our fair Dominion; rejoices in the death of our patriot, our lamented citizen; Laurier, 
the man who rejoices in the death of that other patriot, Col. Williams, and mourns 
the death of Louis Riel, the conspirator, the murderer, the outlaw, and felon. 
Turn out, you brave, good loyal citizens, and welcome this brave and honourable 
man, this patriot, this friend of Canada. Turn out, muster yourselves in strong 
array, the brave boys of the 7th Battalion, and welcome your friend. Hold your 
peace! Nay, rather applaud the Frenchman while he tells you he ‘would shoulder 
his musket against you.’ God Save the Queen” (quoted from Toronto Globe, Dec. 
14, 1886). 
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line which he had kept in Quebec. When he made his next visit to 
Ontario a year and a half later it was in another role and under 
happier circumstances. Important political changes paved the way 
for the second visit. 


** * * 


Following the defeat of his party in the elections of 1887, the 
Honourable Edward Blake made known his desire to retire from the 
leadership. This he did in formal fashion on June 2. The Globe of 
the following day contained this brief paragraph from John S. Willison, 
its Cttawa correspondent, printed inconspicuously in his Gallery 
Notes: ‘The whole country will learn with profound regret that 
Hon. Edward Blake, acting under the advice of his physicians, finds 
himself compelled to take a period of rest. It is quite likely that he 
will wholly abandon parliamentary work for the remainder of the 
session. .. . A caucus was held today, and the work for the remainder 
of the session discussed in detail.”’ 

Editorially the Globe remarked that any temporary organization 
could not be expected to supply Mr. Blake’s place perfectly but that 
as the session was far advanced no great harm was likely to occur. 
It would be a mistake, however, to appoint a leader pro tem., since 
that would convey the impression that Mr. Blake’s retirement was 
likely to continue over another session. The Globe saw no reason to 
believe that his health was permanently impaired or to doubt that 
he would head the Liberal party for many a year to come. Less than 
a week later, however, it was forced to admit that there was no 
expectation of Mr. Blake’s return. In the meantime an interesting 
incident had occurred in Parliament, Sir John Macdonald having 
invited Laurier to second the address from the Canadian Parliament 
to Queen Victoria on the occasion of the Jubilee anniversary of her 
accession. In speaking to his motion the Prime Minister remarked 
on the fact that when Her Majesty ascended the throne there was 
armed resistance to established authority in both Upper and Lower 
Canada, but that, he believed, was due, not to disloyalty to the 
Queen, but to grievances of which the people complained. The 
Globe, commenting upon this editorially, remarked: ‘Fifty years 
have brought the leader of the Tory party of Canada to accompany 
the introduction of a jubilee address with an acknowledgement that 
the rebellion of ’37 was due, not to disloyalty but to grievances, and 
have brought the foremost representative of the French Canadian 
people to second the address with rejoicings that he and his com- 
patriots share the blessings of British rule.”’ 
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The London Advertiser, remembering the hostility shown to 
Laurier on the occasion of his visit to that city six months before, 
remarked that when Laurier was called upon to speak for the Canadian 
people in congratulations to the Queen the ‘‘musket’’ must be regarded 
as buried. However, when the Liberal leader next visited London 
the Advertiser’s Tory contemporary lost no time in bringing out the 
old weapon, finding it as effective politically as ever. Laurier’s speech 
in support of Sir John’s motion was described by Willison in his 
Gallery Notes as “graceful and eloquent” and this opinion is confirmed 
by reading it. ‘None cheered him more heartily,’ wrote Willison, 
‘than those who, for political purposes, have been denouncing him 
as a perjured Privy Councillor, a traitor to his Sovereign, and an 
enemy to his country.”’ 

Blake had resigned on June 2. Laurier joined with Macdonald 
in proposing the Jubilee resolution on June 6. The next day he was 
chosen by the caucus as leader of the party. Of the circumstances 
connected with the choice of a successor to Blake we have two 
accounts, that of Willison and that of Dr. O. D. Skelton.’ Willison’s 
account is based upon personal observation of the events. In his 
Reminiscences, published some years later, he relates the difficulties 
he encountered in endeavouring to secure a correct version of the 
action taken by the caucus of June 7. He was aware that Blake 
favoured Laurier but he knew also that important and influential 
elements within the party were not convinced that the French- 
Canadian member, for all his ability, had either the industry or the 
energy required for the post. Many also questioned the wisdom of 
appointing a Roman Catholic and a member of the French race. 
No statement was given out after the caucus of June 7 and, as Willison 
relates regretfully, Laurier himself would ‘‘neither deny nor admit, 
confirm nor affirm, agree nor disagree. Nor would he even engage 
in any suggestive speculation.” All that Willison could supply in 
actual information is contained in the brief note appearing in the 
Globe on the following day, which said: ‘It is understood that Mr. 
Laurier has been offered and will accept the leadership for the 
remainder of the session.’ From that date until June 23, Willison 


Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, vol. 1, chap. vu; J. S. Willison, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurter and the Liberal Party: A Political History (Toronto, 1903), vol. 
II, chap. xvi; J. S. Willison, Reminiscences Political and Personal (Toronto, 1919), 
chap. Vt. 

*The Globe took a strong stand against any half-measures in connection with 
the leadership. On June 8 it printed an editorial on its front page under the heading 
‘The Liberal Leadership” in which it said: ‘‘The condition of Mr. Blake’s health 
being such as to forbid expectation that he will be able to withdraw his definite 
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made no further reference in his despatches to the matter of the 
leadership, nor did Laurier’s name appear at all. On June 23, however, 
the closing day of the session, he was able to announce that Laurier 
had definitely accepted the position tendered him on June 7 and that 
this acceptance had been unanimously and enthusiastically ratified 
by the caucus held that day. ‘‘He accepts the high place to which 
he has been called,’’ wrote Willison, ‘‘without conditions, and without 
reference to Mr. Blake’s possible return to active political life, but 
he asserts his strong intention of returning to the ranks should the 
beloved ex-leader regain his full measure of health and strength.’ 
The motion for the election of Laurier as party leader had been made 
by Sir Richard Cartwright and seconded by the Honourable David 
Mills. Either of these men would have accepted the place had it 
been tendered to him. Cartwright, as senior among the Ontario 
delegation, might well regard himself as in line for the post, but he 
tells us in his Reminiscences that he declined to allow his name to be 
put in nomination.® 

Skelton’s account of the transfer of leadership is based in part 
upon conversations with Laurier long after the event and emphasizes 
the insistence of Blake that Laurier should be his successor. When 
David Mills and Isaac Burpee consulted Blake prior to the caucus 
they were told: ‘‘There is only one possible choice—Laurier.”’ 
Skelton’s narrative continues: 


resignation of the Liberal leadership, a caucus of the party was held at Ottawa 
yesterday with design to consider the leadership. Our advices at a late hour do not 
fully warrant the opinion that the matter has been finally settled. It would appear 
that Mr. Laurier has been made responsible for at least the temporary discharge 
of the duties of chief spokesman, but to leave the business in such shape will be 
a grave error. The Liberals must face the situation squarely and recognize practically 
that it would be unfair to Mr. Laurier to place the heavy burden on his shoulders 
without reposing in him all the privileges, freedom and authority of the lead. His 
appointment would be judicious and generally acceptable as any, but it would be 
an error to place him or any other man in the false position that would ensue from 
a failure to recognize that Mr. Blake’s return to the lead is absolutely not to be 
looked for. It would be no less unfair to Mr. Blake to allow an impression to 
prevail in the country that the stricken chief can be expected to reassume, at peril 
of a total breakdown, any of the responsibilities which he has been compelled to 
abandon. His friends are naturally reluctant to give up hope of his speedy return, 
but they must do so, not less for his sake than for the interests of their Parliamentary 
organization. Mr. Blake has given much of his life to the party; he must be freed 
entirely from the feeling that his friends are still looking to him, else they and the 
country may suffer total loss of his great abilities and experience.” 

*The Globe of June 24 discounted entirely the idea of Blake’s possible return 
to the leadership and paid warm tribute to Laurier’s qualities and abilities. 

*Richard Cartwright, Reminiscences (Toronto, 1912), pp. 271-4. 
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When Mills and Burpee reported Blake’s attitude, Laurier went to his 
house, urged him to reconsider, and declared that he could not himself undertake 
the leadership. Aside from other personal grounds, he was not a man of inde- 
pendent means, and the new post would involve a heavy pecuniary sacrifice; 
but it was mainly the party reasons against the choice of a leader from Quebec 
he emphasized. Blake, who was not well, lay stretched upon a sofa, listening 
while Laurier talked; then repeated his insistence that he must retire and 
that no other man but Laurier could face the task. ‘‘Yes, Mr. Laurier,’’ added 
Mrs. Blake, who was present and who had evidently discussed the question 
many times with her husband, ‘‘you are the only man for it.’’? 


Some additional information upon the subject may now be 
presented, first of all from the Honourable David Mills. It was a 
custom with Mills to purchase a daily journal at the beginning of 
each year, apparently with the idea of recording the important events 
passing before him. But Mills, like many other people who undertake 
to keep a diary, was either too busy or too forgetful, for only by fits 
and starts did he ever make entries. Sometimes they relate to quite 
unimportant matters; occasionally, however, we find one of con- 
siderable interest. On Friday, June 3, 1887, the day after Blake 
had definitely resigned, Mills wrote in his diary: 

Saw Mr. Blake along with Weldon. Talked over the party situation 
before going to see him. He did not refer to the subject neither did we. 

I told Mrs. Blake that I thought Laurier’s election would best serve the 
party if it did not hurt us in Ontario on account of the cry about the musket 
and I would like to know how it impressed Mr. Blake. 

Before going down had a long discussion with Cartwright. He is very 
ambitious to lead but would not care to undertake it with Blake in the House. 
He thinks there is no one else who would be even thought of for the place 
once Blake was wholly out of the way. I did not express any dissent. I was 
amused at his conceit, which puts self so well in the front as to be repulsive. 
No one can ever lead successfully who does not possess sufficient sympathy 
to think of others. Sir Richard thinks only of himself.® 


Mills, it would appear, was slightly hesitant with regard to 
Laurier but by no means opposed to his election as leader. Knowing 
Ontario as he did, and particularly the western peninsula, he realized 
that the ‘‘musket speech’’ would be trotted out on every possible 
occasion to discredit Laurier, and through him to discredit the party. 
At the same time he was nettled by Cartwright’s smug assumption 
that were Blake out of the way he (Cartwright) would alone be 
considered for the successorship. Mills was, as Skelton points out, 


7Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, vol. I, p. 342. 

8Diaries and other papers of the Honourable David Mills are in the library 
of the University of Western Ontario. Charles W. Weldon, mentioned by Mills, 
was the member for Saint John, N.B. 
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almost a worshipper of Blake, but Cartwright’s attitude was often 
one of condescension towards the leader. When he published his 
Reminiscences twenty-five years later he displayed considerable 
animus towards Blake in connection with the change of leadership 
in 1887. 

There can be no question of the hesitancy with which Laurier 
undertook the leadership. Willison says that even after he had 
announced his acceptance he was still far from persuaded that he 
would receive the united support of his party. Outside of Quebec he 
was as yet little known, and even in his own province he had yet to 
break down long-standing suspicions of the character of his Liberal- 
ism, suspicions that went back to the student days and the days of 
the Institut Canadien. But there were other reasons as well—his 
health, the precarious state of his finances, his love of a quiet life 
in which books and music and the companionship of friends would 
play so large a part. In accepting the leadership he was risking 
health and financial security while those cultural pleasures which 
meant so much to him must henceforth take second place to political 


responsibilities. 
k *k *k 


Laurier needed no special introduction to his own province? but 
it was most important that he should at an early date become 
acquainted with the rank and file of Liberals in Ontario to whom 
he was as yet known only by reputation. With this end in view a 
tour of western Ontario was arranged and carried out during August, 
1888. The new leader spoke to large gatherings at Oakville, Guelph, 
Mount Forest, and St. Thomas, but chiefly the programme consisted 
of conferences with the local party members and receptions at which 
the leader and Madame Laurier, who accompanied him, charmed all 
by their courtesy and kindly manners. The itinerary after the opening 
meeting at Oakville was leisurely. For two or three days Mr. Laurier 
was the guest, first of Sir William Mulock and later of the Honourable 
J. D. Edgar. He was then taken for a tour of the Muskoka Lakes 
before entering upon further public addresses. 

The opening speech at Oakville was reported at length in the 
newspapers. The Globe’s account of the gathering occupied ten 
columns, though it is noticeable that almost as much space was given 
to the speech of Cartwright as to that of Laurier. The reason may 
have been that Cartwright’s out and out advocacy of unrestricted 
reciprocity with the United States had wider public interest than 


*A demonstration in his honour was held at Somerset, P.Q., on August 2, 1887. 
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Laurier’s more guarded utterances on the same subject. Yet Laurier 
was not unduly restrained. At the very beginning of his address he 
made reference to Cartwright ‘‘who, during last session, produced a 
policy which, dashed as it may be upon the billows of infuriated 
faction, assailed as it may be by passionate prejudice, tortured as it 
may be by greed and avarice, is bound to win.’’ Chiefly his address 
was a searching analysis of the economic state of the country as 
reflected in real-estate values, loss of population to the United States, 
and the failure to achieve the high hopes which had been raised at 
Confederation. 

‘‘We have tried the policy of restriction and it has failed,’ he 
said, ‘“‘let us try the policy of expansion.’ If it were argued that 
unrestricted reciprocity would harm the manufacturers, ‘‘Very well, 
I take issue upon that ground with them. If the policy which we 
propose, if the policy of unrestricted reciprocity would not be equally 
favorable to the manufacturer and the farmer, if a choice has to be 
made between the manufacturer on the one hand and the farmer on 
the other, my choice is made, and I stand with the more numerous 
class, with the farmers. . . . But at the same time I do not admit 
at all that the policy which we propose would be injurious to the 
manufacturers.” 

Touching upon the subject of Imperial Federation, at that time 
much under discussion, he said: ‘‘I do not believe it to be impossible 
that there should be a closer political union between Great Britain 
and Canada. I do not believe it to be impossible that there should 
be a commercial alliance between all the Anglo-Saxon nations. I 
believe a time will come when these British communities will find it 
to their advantage to have amongst them universal Free Trade... 
and I say that if anything is calculated to bring about that result 
it is the establishment of intimate commercial relations between the 
great English-speaking peoples of this continent.’’!” 

The Mail was not quite as generous as its Liberal contemporary 
in reporting the Oakville meeting but its account ran to five columns. 
The meeting at Guelph received one column, other meetings were 
not reported. Commenting on the Oakville rally, the Mazl said: 


10] mperial Federation and Unrestricted Reciprocity were rival issues in 1888. 
At a political rally held in Joliette on August 7, 1888, Imperial Federation had 
been condemned by both Langevin and Chapleau on the ground that it would 
imperil Canadian liberties. See Toronto Mail, Aug. 8, 1888. This was shortly after 
D’Alton McCarthy’s speech in London where he had declared that the Canadian 
people were ready for Imperial Federation. Mercier came out at once attacking 
the idea. 
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“The Liberal campaign for unrestricted reciprocity was commenced 
yesterday.’’ The Globe of the same date said: ‘‘Hitherto the contest 
for Unrestricted Reciprocity has been very much confined to the 
press and the floor of Parliament. From today may be dated the 
opening of the general campaign in the constituencies. It will be 
one in which the dividing lines of the old party formations of Canada 
will be considerably broken down.’’ Of another character was the 
comment of the London Free Press following the St. Thomas meeting. 
Its editor wrote: ‘‘But what else can be expected of one who was the 
patron of the rebellion in the Northwest, and expressed his regrets 
in public that he had not been able to handle the musket in the cause 
of Riel on the classic banks of the Saskatchewan.”’ This was evidently . 
the answer to every political argument. 

Willison, who accompanied Mr. Laurier on this tour of western 
Ontario, expressed the view in after years that the new leader did 
not make a strong impression upon those who heard him. ‘There 
was lack of vigor and confidence. There was no energy in his deliver- 
ance. Nor was even the attraction of personality which was his 
great possession fully revealed.’’ He relates, however, an incident 
at one of the meetings where a clergyman interrupted the speaker 
to shout that they could not learn the true way from a Roman 
Catholic. Laurier, he says, retorted with passionate energy, ‘‘You 
could—in politics.’’ The interruption seemed to be beneficial for he 
says that Laurier for the remainder of this speech was animated and 
confident. Nevertheless, the general impression was that Laurier 
was not tough enough for the arena of politics. That impression 
strangely continued to almost the last days of Opposition. 

The newspaper reports of the Ontario tour in August, 1888, give 
us pleasant little glimpses of Laurier and of the people whom he met. 
We see him, following his speech at Oakville, strolling about the 
picnic grounds with Richard Cartwright, shaking hands with hundreds 
of persons. We see him as the guest of William Mulock and of the 
Honourable J. D. Edgar. The newspapers record his meeting with 
a former President of this Society, James H. Coyne, and Mrs. Coyne, 
aboard a Muskoka steamer. At a score of places there were addresses 
of welcome, little civic receptions, and greetings by school children. 
Willison speaks of his visit to a Methodist camp-meeting at Parry 
Sound. At St. Thomas he attended mass at the parish church." 
Friendliness prevailed wherever the new party leader went. 

* * ok 


NWillison, in his Reminiscences (p. 163), says that at St. Thomas Laurier 
attended service in the Presbyterian Church and listened to a vigorous and eloquent 
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Laurier announced his acceptance of the Liberal party leadership 
on June 23, 1887. Nine years later to a day, on June 23, 1896, his 
party rode into power by the votes of the Canadian people. The 
record of those nine years of Liberal Opposition has been told by 
his biographers and in the memoirs of other public men of the times. 
It was a period of hard going for ordinary people as well as for 
aspiring politicians. The progress of the country was distressingly 
slow. Energies were wasted on factional quarrels, issues of race and 
religion slowed down the constructive features of government. In 
the closing years of Liberal Opposition a question arose which 
threatened to send the party into a further period of exile. It is little 
wonder that the leader should at times have doubted the wisdom of 
the party in choosing him as its head and doubted his own wisdom 
in accepting their choice. When we consider the confidence in his 
own abilities which Laurier manifested when he had come to power, 
it is curious to find him strangely unsure of himself, even in the last 
stages of Opposition. This is illustrated by two letters, hitherto 
unpublished, written in the early spring of 1895. 

In March, 1895, Mr. C. S. Hyman, of London, who later occupied 
the post of Minister of Public Works, extended to Laurier an invi- 
tation to visit London on Dominion Day of that year. The country 
was disturbed at the time by the Manitoba School Question and 
important political developments were under way. Mackenzie 
Bowell’s administration, which had begun so unhappily, had received 
the judgment of the Privy Council reversing the finding of the 
Supreme Court of Canada and had interpreted it as a mandate to 
issue a remedial order to the Province of Manitoba. The Order-in- 
Council with respect to schools in Manitoba had been issued exactly 
a week before Laurier sent this answer to Mr. Hyman’s invitation: 

My dear Hyman, 

I would not advise you to call now, or even to prepare for, the grand 
demonstration which you contemplate on Dominion day. It is altogether too 
early to think of it. We may be on the eve of serious complications & it is well 
for us, before we organize a new campaign, to wait a little the development 
of events. That Manitoba school question is going to develop in what may 


turn out to be a complete upheaval. So, I would advise to wait a little. 
Moreover I do not know if I will then, at the time of the proposed demon- 


Se a a ee ee 
sermon by the Rev. J. A. Macdonald, later the editor of the Globe. “‘This, I believe,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘was the first meeting between Laurier and Dr. Macdonald, as it was 
my first meeting with the man who was to be my successor in a position to which 
I had no immediate prospects of appointment.’’ It would appear that Willison’s 
memory played him false. J. A. Macdonald was not ordained until 1891 and was 
not a minister in St. Thomas until that date. Possibly, at a later date and on 
another visit to St. Thomas such an incident as he relates took place. 
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stration, be at the head of the party. I must once more press our friends in 
the house to relieve me from that position. Two years ago, I wanted to resign, 
but I was induced to remain until the general elections, We all expected then 
& we have been expecting ever since that the elections would come off after 
the fourth session of the present parliament. Matters are now turning differently, 
& again I am forced to ask our friends to relieve me. IJ am very sorry to have 
to do so. Do not imagine that I am discouraged, or lukewarm, but I cannot 
go on giving all my time to politics, I must work for myself. 

I have always been of the opinion that an English leader would be much 
stronger than I can ever be, & everything confirms me in that opinion. There 
would be a little friction at the beginning, but on the whole, in the long run, 
the result would be beneficial to the party. 

Yet I am aware of all the difficulties which must arise from a change, 
& I will do nothing rash. Indeed I wish I could do otherwise, but it is a hard 
task for a man to work for the public, when he has no means of his own. 

My health is far from good I am sorry to say, though I am doing fairly 
well just now.” 


Mr. Hyman’s answer to this communication is not available but 


may be in part inferred from the contents of a second letter written 
from Arthabaskaville on April 1, 1895. In this letter Laurier refers 
at some length to the reluctance with which he accepted office in 
1887 and to the sacrifices which he had been forced to make in the 
years since: 


I would want to be relieved of the leadership just for one reason & one 
only. You are aware that I would not accept it when it was pressed on me. 
There was then but one reason, the same as exists today. I have no independence 
of fortune. I must work for my living. Before I accepted the leadership I 
had just a fair professional income, enough to meet all my wants & to have 
a small surplus at the end of the year. I was practising in the country and I 
had all the work the place could afford. I knew, if I accepted the leadership, 
that I must neglect my business & that my income must gradually dwindle 
& be reduced from year to year. 

I accepted at the time, because I was as everybody then was in the hope 
that Mr. Blake would return again. This he refused & I had to go on. 

But what I foresaw happened. I threw myself into the fight, I had to 
neglect my business and the consequence was that my income was diminished 
accordingly. Three years ago I wanted to resign. Our friends in the house 
asked me to go on at all events until the elections, & that in the meantime 
they would help me financially. This they have done, & in a very generous 
manner, yet insufficient to save me from trouble. 

I see the day fast approaching when I must run in debt & this I will not 
do. I commenced my career with a heavy load of debt which I had to carry 
for several years. No consideration will ever induce me to place myself again 
in that position. Can you blame me? 

Last year [1894] I was just once in court, & I have to work for a living. 

This is the reason ... which impels me to ask our friends to relieve me. ... 


Wilfrid Laurier to Charles S. Hyman, Arthabaskaville, P.Q., March 28, 1895. 


Original letter in the possession of the writer. 
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If I thought that the general elections would take place in 1895 I would go on. 
If successful, all right, I would have a salary. If defeated then my friends 
could no longer object to my withdrawing. 


The postponement of the elections has been a severe disappointment 
to me. 

Fortunately for his party and for his own future the necessity 
which Laurier felt at this time (he was then fifty-four years of age) 
of making sure provision for his later years did not bring about his 
retirement from the leadership. Less than fifteen months after these 
letters were penned his party had triumphed at the polls and he was 
about to become Prime Minister of Canada, an office which he was 
to occupy for fifteen years. 


* * ** 


The early visits to Ontario, in 1886 and 1888, were the first of 
many political tours of the province. It was the writer’s privilege, 
during ten years of newspaper work, to accompany the Liberal leader 
on several of his election campaigns in Ontario, and during several 
sessions of Parliament to observe him from the Press Gallery of the 
House of Commons. Many memories of the man and his ways abide. 

Brief mention may be made of one other tour of the western 
section of the province. In the fall of 1912 announcement was made 
that Sir Wilfrid would address a number of meetings in Ontario and 
it was noticed that they were to be held in centres that were tra- 
ditionally Liberal. There was a definite purpose in this. Laurier 
was pressing for retirement from the leadership and it was determined 
to show to him that his place in the hearts of Liberals was as firm 
as ever. The gatherings were large and enthusiastic and the ovations 
which the leader received wherever he appeared must have convinced 
him that he should still carry on. 

One last memory may be mentioned. On a November evening of 
1918 the writer entered the lobby of the old Tecumseh House in 
London and there, standing quite by himself, was Sir Wilfrid, who 
was that evening to speak to a gathering of the Western Ontario 
Liberal Association. It was the familiar figure, tall, dignified, showing 
the toll of years but still a leader of men. In a moment he was joined 
by his host, the late Sir George Gibbons. Concluding his address to 
the Association that night, one of the last he ever delivered, he left 
this parting message: 

As for you who stand today on the threshold of life, with a long horizon 
open before you for a long career of usefulness to your native land, if you 
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“Wilfrid Laurier to Charles S. Hyman, Arthabaskaville, Peo weanrib Leisoo. 
Original letter in private possession. 
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will permit me, after a long life, I shall remind you that already many problems 
rise before you. Let me tell you that for the solution of these problems you 
have a safe guide, an unfailing light, if you remember that faith is better than 
doubt and love is better than hate. : 

Banish doubt and fear from your life. Let your souls be ever open to the 
promptings of faith and the gentle influence of brotherly love. Be adamant 
against the haughty, be gentle and kind to the weak. Let your aim and purpose, 
in good report or ill, in victory or defeat, be so to live, so to strive, so to serve, 
as to do your part to raise ever higher the standard of life and of living. 


He died on the afternoon of February 17, 1919. 
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